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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Incidents and Reflections. 
CONTROVERSY. 


An incident related by Job Scott in bis 
journal, illustrates the importance of keeping 
close to our Heavenly Guide, especially when 
we are endeavoring to defend the cause of re- 
ligious truth. In the year 1784, he attended 
a meeting at Saratoga, of which he says, “ It 
was to mea time of awful silent waiting ; and 
though several subjects seemed to be opening 
on my mind, yet they all closed up, and I had 
no liberty to say any thing among them. 

“Near the conclusion of the meeting it 
sprang a little in my view, and I thought 
likely I might have to mention it, that I bad 
a little cabinet with me, that contained a 
valuable treasure; but that I was not the 
keeper of the key ; that He kept the key, who, 
when He opens, none can shut; and, on the 
contrary, when He shuts, none can open; so 
as He did not open, I had nothing for the 

eople. 

“ After meeting we went home with James 
Seal.~ Here came a Baptist preacher who had 
been at the meeting. Soon after he came in 
he began to discourse, and seemed to mani- 
fest a disposition to dispute. I felt a caution 
arise, not hastily to speak what was on my 
mind. So keeping silence, I had an oppor- 
tunity to hear him work round and try to 
get hold of something, as he conversed with 
Daniel Aldrich and the other Friend, till din- 
ner was ready. Also at the table he mani- 
fested the same disposition, and said he should 
like it better if Friends would state some pro- 
positions, and clearly illustrate them, than to 
dwell much on exhortations, &c., meaning in 
public testimony, I suppose. 

“T remained silent till dinner was over; 
and then, before we rose from the table, I felt 
an openness to speak. First, I related the 
constrainings to silence which I bad felt in 
the meeting, and what sprang in my mind 
near the close of it, respecting the little cabi- 
net I had, the key of which I was not the 
keeper of, &c. And then, enlarging a little, 
I added, that I had found by trying to open 
something myself, 1 had run into words, tu 
the grief of my own mind, and not to the 
profit of the people. And further, that by 
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hath arisen, and therein a living opening ; and|he knows very well what we are coming for. 
by carefully moving, as the true key opened| All he wants is for us to begin, and he will 
things suitable to the states of the people, I/match it at once; but if he begins let us help 
had often known the power of Truth arise|/him out his own way as well as we can in 
into great dominion ; to the consolation of my|brotherly kindness; but if we cannot, let us 


own soul, the great tendering of the people, 
and, as I have no reason to doubt, to their 
real benefit and spiritual advantage. 

“After thus expressing, as things opened 
in a good degree of the influence of truth, the 
poor man seemed to be entirely shut up; and 
without making a word of reply, arcse from 
the table, took his stick in his hand and went 
away. He soon after returned again on some 
outward occasion, but did not come into our 
company, and said nothing about religious 
matters. 

“Thus that spirit, wherein he appeared to 
think himself able to crush and confound us 
all, was overcome, and as it were chained and 
bound fast in silence. Let God have all the 
glory, as it is evidently due to Him. For by 
waiting his time, He gave us the victory, and 
that without many words; whereas, had we 
engaged this priest at a venture, and entered 
into a dispute with him, in our own creature- 
ly ability, as if our time was always ready, it 
is very likely it might have led into a large 
field of words and arguments, without much 
satisfaction on either side.” 

On the subject of controversy, Isaac Pen- 
ington thus speaks in one of his letters: “ As 
touching disputes, indeed, I have no love to 
them: Truth did not enter my heart that 
way ; yet, sometimes a necessity is laid upon 
me, for the sake of others. And truly, when 
I do feel a necessity, I doit in great fear; not 
trusting in my spear or bow, I mean in strong 
arguments or wise considerations, which | 
(of myself) can gather or comprehend ; but, 
I look up to the Lord for the guidance, help 
and demonstration of his Spirit, that way may 
be made thereby in men’s hearts for the pure 
seed to be reached to, wherein the true con- 
viction and thorough conversion of the soul 
to God is witnessed.” 

This reaching to “the pure seed”—the gift 
of Divine Grace—is the surest way to produce 
conviction. Many years ago, a Friend in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia committed some act 
against the good order and discipline of the 
Society, and justified himself in his offence. 
A committee was appointed to wait upon 
him, but he was full of arguments in defence 
of his conduct. A party was forming in the 
Monthly Meeting, for he went about telling 
what he had said, and what the committee 
had said; and some thought one thing, and 
some another. A Friend, who felt his mind 
drawn in love and life to go with the com- 
mittee to see him, knowing very well that he 
would fortify himself with arguments against 
everything that vould be said to him, told his 


endeavoring to be methodical, I had some-' companions that “we were going to meet with 
times lost the life, in which the pure opening|a crooked spirit, that never could be over- 


was, and so been confused and confounded.|come with words, so we must all be silent,'that as he was in his own will and strengt 


all be silent. 

“So we went to seo him, and he invited us 
into a room; and we all sat in solemn silence 
together, until he became very uneasy and 
restless. We then conversed about other 
matters, and afterwards walked out, looked 
at his farm, and talked friendly together. So 
we came in and took tea; and after tea we 
sat in silence, in a feeling and tender state. 
We then concluded to order our horses and 
go; but he said, ‘ Friends, not so. It is too 
late.’ So we consented and stayed all night, 
and in the morning, after breakfast, we sat 
down again in solemn silence, and were all 
much tendered together. When we had bid 
the family farewell, and had mounted our 
horses, he called us back and said, ‘ Friends 
Iam conquered; for I could not sleep last 
night. I had nothing but my conscience to 
war with, and it continually we me 
with having done wrong. Oh! Friends, I am 
willing to make any acknowledgment, if it 
will only atone for the evil I havedone.’ I told 
him, he had not much acknowledgment to 
make to Friends ; if he could only make peace 
with his Heavenly Father, a very little would 
satisfy Friends. So we went back again, 
and he wrote an acknowledgment which we 
thought was more than enough ; and when it 
was made right, we parted in much tender- 
ness, and he gave the paper to the Monthly 
Meeting. It was freely accepted, and peace 
and harmony were restored among Friends.” 

Thomas Story gives an instructive account 
of an interview which he had, when yet young 
in years and young in religious ee 
with Dr. Gilpin, “a man of great learning, 
religious in his way, an ancient preacher and 
writer too, famous in Oliver’s time, and a 
throne among his brethren.” The Doctor had 
heard that Thomas inclined towards Friends, 
and borrowed of him such of their books as 
were in his possession, with the design of con- 
vincing him that their views were erroneous. 
He says :— 

“Soon after I had parted with these books, 
I observed a cloud came over my mind, and 
an unusual concern; and therein, the two 
sacraments, commonly so termed, came afresh 
into my remembrance, and divers Scriptures 
and arguments pro and con; and then [ was 
apprehensive the Doctor was preparing some- 
thing of that sort to discourse me upon. I 
began to search out some Scriptures in de- 
fence of my own sentiments on those subjects; 
but as I proceeded a little in that work I be- 
came more uneasy and clouded ; upon which 
I laid aside the Scriptures and sat still, look- 
ing towards the Lord for counsel.” 

“Then it was clear in my ee 

’ 
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though with a good intent, searching the|of worlds and comets, undoubtedly has alcan Order, who was afterwards a Cardinal, 


letter, and depending on that and his own 
wisdom, acquirements and subtilty, leaning 
to his own spirit and understanding, I must 
decline that way, and trust in the Spirit of 
Christ, the divine Author of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. This caution was presented in the life 
and virtue of truth, and I rested satistied 
therein, and searched no further on that oc- 
casion. When I went to his house, he entered 
into a discourse on those subjects; and had 
such passages of Scripture folded down as he 
purposed to use; when I observed it, I was 
confirmed that my sight of him, in my own 
chamber at Carlisle, and of his work, some 
days before, was right; and my mind was 
strengthened thereby.” 

In the interview, Thomas found himself 
furnished with such replies to the arguments 
of Dr. Gilpin, as in measure presented the 
subjects in a light in which he had not before 
viewed them; and they parted in friendsbip. 
“From henceforth,” he says, “I was easy as 
to everything any ofthat sort couldsay. And 
divers disputes | have bad with many of them 
since, in other parts of the world ; but never 
began any controversy, being always on the 


rapid motion around some distant centre; 
and this far off body quite probably revolves 
around some other vast globe in the distant 
realms of creation. And tbus finally the 
whole universe of worlds and suns may have 
one grand centre of motion. All is under the 
government of the eternal, omnipresent God, 
whose power is infinite; so that, of all the 
trillions of objects great and small which 
make up the system of animated nature, every 
one receives due attention and care. How 
appropriate then for all intelligent beings 
to remember their Creator with praise and 
thanksgiving. W. Dawson. 
Spiceland, Ind., 11th mo. 14th. 





For “‘ The Friend.” 


John Churchman’s Concordance, 
And some Reminiscences of the Churchman and 
other families. 

A well preserved copy of the Cambridge 
edition of a Concordance published, or printed 
in 1720, at one time the property of John 
Churchman (the minister), bas lately been 
received, and having somewhat of an interest- 
ing history, it was thought a short account 


defensive side; and rarely entered upon any jof it, with some accompanying papers con- 
point in question, with any sect, till I knew |taining recollections of the Churchman and 
the divine truth over all in my own mind, and |other families of Nottingham Monthly Meet- 


my will subjected by it.” * * “In two or 
three times at most, in the course of my life, 
in some low cases, and in too hasty engage- 
ments in my own strength, my mind hath 
been ruffled: and though I have gained the 


paged. 


ing, about the commencement of the present 
century, would be interesting to the readers 
of “The Friend.” The volume is 14 by 9 
inches, and about 2% inches thick, and un- 
Inscribed on the inside of the back, 


point by force of argument, from the principle jin a fair legible hand, is the following : 


of reason only, and not from the principle of 
divine Truth; yet I have not had that peace 


“ This Concordance was bequeathed to the 
undersigned in a verbal will by Margaret 


and satisfaction of mind which is to be found|Churchman, grand-daughter of John Church- 


in the virtue of truth alone. 


And this has|man (the minister), 10th mo. 26th, 1835,—just | high-flown 


was the first who compiled a Concordance to 
the Holy Scriptures. It was in the Latin 
ltongue,—he died in 1262. In 1545, Robert 
Stephens divided the chapters of the Bible 
into verses, and in 1555 “this eminent printer 
published his fine Concordance.” Cardinal 
Hugo’s work being in Latin, one in Hebrew 
was commenced by Rabbi Mordecai Nathan, 
otherwise called Isaac Nathan, in 1438, and 
completed in 1448. After printing was in- 
vented, it was printed several times; once at 
Venice, under the title of “ Meir Netib”—that 
jis to say, “ Which giveth light in the way.” 
“This was the foundation of that noble work 
published by Jno. Buxtorf, at Basil, 1632.” 
An excellent Concordance to the Old Testa- 
ment was published at Amsterdam, 1718, by 
the aged and worthy minister of Groningen, 
Abraham Trommius. The first English Con- 
cordance was published by Marbeck, in 1550, 
which was “dedicated to the pious King Ed- 
ward VI.” Others were published by Cotten, 
‘and then Hewman, and lastly we have one 
under the title of the “Cambridge Concord- 
ance,” of which the one above alluded to is a 
copy. 





(To be continued.) 





For ‘* The Friend,”” 
The Light of Christ. 


George Fox, on this great doctrine, writes: 
\*T was sent to turn people from darkness to 
the light, that they might receive Christ 
Jesus; for as many as should receive Him in 
his light, 1 saw He would give power to be- 
come the sons of God; which I had obtained 
by receiving Christ.” 

Again in an answer to “some lines from a 
rofessor, concerning the way of 


also taught me to be totally silent, and some-|two years before her decease,—aged about|Christ,” G F. testifies: “If ever ye come to 
times even insulted by ignorants, as if I had |79 years. The same volume is now presented |see Christ to your comfort, while ye oppose 
nothing to say; till the power and virtue of to the Library of the Society of Friends at|his light, then God hath not spoken by me.” 

truth bath arisen in my mind; and then it/Arch Street, Philadelphia, under a feeling of| William Penn declares: “The glory of this 
hath never failed, by its own light and evi-|peaceful quiet in the mind of the donor, in:day, and foundation of the hope that has not 
dence, to support its own cause and justify|the 84th year of his age. James Trimble,|made us ashamed since we were a people, you 
me.” formerly of East Nottingham, Cecil Co., Md.,| know is the light and life of Christ, which we 








Motion and Space. 
Motion seems to be an attribute of creation 


are still, in a relative sense; a large rock lies 


reland about 1730. 


Fairville, Chester Co. 
Pa., 11th mo. 1, 1882.” 


’ 


. Tl, b . a . . 
ia tee tatainte ee of Joseph Tremble, who came from |profess, and direct all people to, as the great 


instrument and agent of man’s conversion to 


God. It was by this we were first touched, and 


Pasted on the title page is a small piece of| effectually enlightened as to our inward state ; 
—the life of matter. Yet some parts of matter ancient looking paper, on which is written in 


a neat and legible hand, the following: 


on the same spot of ground year after year,| “1803, 3d mo. 29th.—It appeared by a 
doubtless for many ages. But the earth and | Receit on a blank leaf in the fore-part of this 
all things on it move as one body through Concordance, signed by Isaac Webster (the 
space at the astonishing rate of nearly nine-' father of Isaac, late of Bush River, in Harford 
teen miles in every second of time. Such a!county, deceased,) dated the 18th of the 4th 
motion is entirely beyond the utmost stretch |mo. (old stile), 1749; that the cost thereof was 
of the imagination. But it is a reality in the'three pounds, two shillings and six pence. I 
Creator's empire ; for the sun is known to be!suppose that at my father’s request, the Book 


about 92,000,000 miles from the earth, which 
moves quite round it in one year. 

To assist in realizing rapid motion we might 
think how soon a train of cars goes out of 
sight when moving on a straight road at the 
rate of 30 miles an hour. Whata heavy rush 
it would make if going by us with a velocity 
of one mile a minute. The greatest velocity 
of a cannon ball is said to be nearly 20 miles 
a minute. We could hardly see it in such a 
flight. And yet our earth, with all its whirl 
of business, moves more than 50 times faster 
than the whizzing ball. The planet Venus 
goes still faster; and the motion of Mercury 
is nearly twice that of the earth. The other 
planets move slower, because they are farther 
from the sun. The sun with all its retinue 


was imported in a ship which sailed from 
Maryland to England, or sent for by the said 
Isaac Webster. The blank leaf coming loose, 
this memorandum of the date and price is in- 
serted by Geo. Churchman.” 

For a pretty full account of Geo. Church- 
man, see vol. 44 of “The Friend.” It is pro- 
posed to place the volume in Friends’ Library, 
now at 304 Arch St., where those who desire 
may have an opportunity of examining it. 

The large folio edition of Cruden’s Con- 
cordance, containing about 1000 pages, was 
first published in America about 1806. Printed 
and sold by Kimber, Conrad & Co., No. 93 
Market St., Philada. In the preface to this 
valuable work, we are informed that Hugo 
de S. Charo, a preaching Friar of the Domini- 


which put us upon the consideration of our 
latter end, causing us to set the Lord before 
our eyes, and to number our days, that we 
might apply our bearts to wisdom.” 

It is well to keep these—with many similar 
testimonies that might be selected—clearly 
defined and fundamental doctrines of our 
early Friends, livingly in view; being primi- 
tive Christianity revived. The restless and 
stirring spirit of the day seems greatly athirst 
for change and novelty; even to innovate 
upon that forbidden :—*‘ Remove not the an- 
cient land-mark (or bound) which thy fathers 
have set.” “Stand ye in the ways, and see, 


and ask for the old paths, where is the good 7 
way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest © 


for your souls.” 

If such remodellers now astir upon the 
stage, think to bring about a reformation in 
the Society by entering into a league with 
enemies—whether such as was Gibeon to 
Israel or not—which our first Friends, by the 
Spirit of the Lord, were led out from, are we 
not in danger of having a set of unskilled 
formalists brought in and nurtured among us 
who, never having known that baptism which 
thoroughly cleanses the floor of the heart, 
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nor the washing of regeneration which makes 
men and women for God, are likely to be su- 
perficial members, having their heads more 
filled with notions, than with that nothing- 
ness of self and humility of mind, which so 
adorns the Christian disciple and character? 





From the “ British Friend.” 
Letter from Joel Bean. 


Dear Friend,—Often has my heart been 
drawn to thee in sympathy and fellowship, 
when physical depression has compelled me 
to lay aside the pen. And as from month to 
month The British Friend has reached this 
distant coast, it has been read with that deep 
interest which lives with us, in all that con- 
cerns the welfare of our people and the Church 
of God. 

I am prompted by thy last issue to express 
the joy I felt to see the place given in its 
columns for the “ Voice from Iowa’ [a notice 
of which appeared in “The Friend,”] pre- 
senting a different view of what Friends are 
passing through, from that which meets the 
readers of most of the published accounts— 
not that the exposure of evils and wrongs 
gives pleasure, only so far as a faithful wit- 
ness to the truth requires, and that the op- 
pressed, and the proscribed, and the outcast, 
may have a hearing. 

As I have read, the reports of the Yearly 
Meetings this year, representing them as in 
a condition of great favor with the Lord and 
success in his work, and knowing as 1 do so 
many places of suffering, and so many wrongs 
against brethren, like those in Springdale 
Monthly Meeting described in the moderate 
and candid letter of A. Crosbie, the question 
















depths of proving through which they are 
called to go. 

It is time that a trumpet voice should arouse 
our people to danger, when, hurried onward 
by a leagued leadership in many places, almost 
unbounded liberty is given to innovations 
upon the doctrines and the order of the So- 
ciety, and the liberty of criticism and caution 


is suppressed to such a degree, that a paper 


like “The Issue,” which appeared in The 
British Friend 2} years ago, is not allowed to 


rest, until a Yearly Meeting condemnation of 


it (and of course of the writer of it) has been 
obtained. 

It is the sensitive repellence of inquiry and 
discussion regarding the propriety of new 
teaching and methods that ‘as stifled the 
voice of dissent, until the harmony of meet- 


ings which have set aside the judgment of 


half their numbers, or made them withdraw 
altogether from the expression of judgment, 


is publisbed as a remarkable evidence of di- 


vine favor. 
What acquisition of numbers, unconvinced 


of our principles, can compensate for the loss 
What multi- 


of our most consistent members? 
plicity of works can compensate for a de 
graded standard? And what glorying in 


sanctification can affect our fellow-Christians 


and our fellow-men like the humble leaven 
of holy lives and tender loving hearts? 


A searching gaze is on us from those who 
he flower of our youth who 
are finding their place and work in the genera- 
tion following us are testing the value of the 


see our walk. 


legacy we are leaving them. 


In the midst of all the disorganization of 
systems, and the disheartening disclosure of 


meets me over and over again, bow is it ifjhuman frailty, our Lord reigns over all, and 


the Church is so alive and in sympathy with 
its Head, that there is not in the great bodies 
a heart to feel, a spirit to discern, an ear to 
hear, and a disposition to search out the 
causes of these things and to remove them ? 

How is it that the perpetrators of these 
wrongs receive the right of fellowship, and 
are strengthened to press on in their course ? 
How is the burning desire to “save souls” 
and to send the glad tidings of the gospel 
to distant lands, to be reconciled with the 
indifference towards the thousands of the 
living members of the body who feel their 
services rejected, and the places they have 


sympathy. And when it is known that so 
many of this class are the very salt of the 
earth, who have borne the burden and heat 
of the day, in the building up of many of the 
strongest meetings of the Society in our land, 
the sweet savor of whose Christian lives is 
owned with grateful love in the communities 


around them, their treatment at the hands of 


those who publish to the world a profession 
of “entire sanctification,” and “perfect love,” 
has brought a burden to the cause of Christ, 
and a strain upon the faith even of believers, 
which as yet have had little utterance save 
as a suppressed undertone of anguish amid 
the exultations and rejoicings of the multi- 
tudes. But they are heard on high; and the 
time must come when they will have a hear- 
ing in the body of our Lord on earth when 
his Spirit reigns. For these true mourners in 
Zion, in obscurity and loneliness, oftentimes 
have the token of the Saviour’s regard, and 
the evidence of his watchful love, been pro- 
portioned, even in the day of trial, to the 


carries forward his work in the world, and 
all that is of Him, and all that is like Him in 
the individual or associated lives of his chil- 


dren, will fell to bis glory and the advance- 
ment of His Kingdom of Truth and Righte- 
iz 


ousness. 
California. 





An Evil Imagination —I met a man some 


days ago who said to me he had so injured 


certain nerves of his eyes—according to the 
instruction of a prominent oculist by exces- 
sive smoking of tobacco—that there was con- 
tinually before his sight a small black speck, 
long filled taken from them, on whose behalf| which lit upon everything he beheld. 
we hear of no voice of appeal, of no visit of|look at the bright sun, or fair moon, or beauti- 


ful landscape, or white lily, or into the face 


of any man, woman or child, there was the 
ugly, deteriorating, black spot caused by bis 
t mattered not at what or 
whomsoever he gazed, the first thing to at- 


defective vision. 


tract his thought was this black spot. I 
could but think while listening to the sadly 
afflicted man, oh, how many there are, who, 
by an excessive use of an evil imagination, 
have so weakened and, in many cases, entirely 
destroyed the sensitive organ of moral per- 
ception, that now they can scarcely look upon 


anything God has made, no matter how fair 


and sacred and holy, without beholding at 
the same time some black spot which mars 
for them the fair design. Let one allow the 
thoughts to dwell frequently on that which 
is evil, the imagination to revel amid scenes 
that are impure and unholy, and ere long the 
vision of the soul will become so diseased and 
unable to see aright, that it will be far be- 
yond the skill and power of any buman being 
to restore it to what it was in the days of in- 
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nocent childhood. Only by applying to the 
divine Physician and continuing to anoint 
the eyes with the eye-salve he has prescribed, 
can a perfect cure be effected.—G. H. Robbins. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
A Summer in the Azores. 


Having lately read with pleasure a little 
work entitled “ A Summer in the Azores, with 
a glimpse of Madeira,” it is thought some ex- 
tracts might interest the readers of “The 
Friend.” The authoress, C. Alice Baker, in 
her preface, thus gives an apology for print- 
ing what she calls “these fragmentary im- 
pressions :” “ Barely mentioned in the geogra- 
phies, these islands have hitherto been almost 
neglected by the pleasure-seeker. The tide 
of travel recently setting that way warrants 
the prediction that they will ere long be re- 
garded as a desirable half-way station on the 
great highway of European travel. * * * 
In the Azores every thing is novel, and noth- 
ing is new. The tired teacher finds here 
enforced rest with continual diversion; the 
nervous invalid, an engrossing change of scene 
with absolute quiet, no temptation to hurry, 
and no excuse for worry. To the artist, the 
botanist, the geologist, and the pbilologist, 
they offer a rich and almost unexplored 
field.” 

After a successful voyage .of twenty-six 
days from New Bedford, on the 8th of Seventh 
month, 1881, land was descried, and they found 
themselves twenty-five miles from Flores, the 
most westerly island of the Azores, bearing 
east-south-east. We give the writer’s own 
words: “It looked like a low cloud-bank in 
the horizon. We felt a renewed admiration 
for Columbus: it was. such a marvel to us, 
that, even with all the appliances of modern 
science to navigation, we could traverse the 
pathless deep, on the wings of the wind, and 
with unerring aim strike this bit of Jand in 
mid-ocean, hundreds of miles from every- 
where. 

“The outline of Flores grew more and 
more distinct,—a backbone of serrated peaks, 
sloping on all sides to the sea, and ending pre- 
cipitously in black and jagged cliffs, against 
which the surf beats ceaselessly. The full 
moon rose at midnight from behind the tallest 
peak, illuminating the principal crater like a 
new eruption, and revealing the volcanic 
character of the island. 

* Land will never again be so enchanting 
as the sight of these islands at day break. 
Such exquisite delight as it was to gaze once 
more upon houses, green fields, and waving 
grain,—to see the cloud-shadows chasing each 
other on the hill-tops, and down the deep 
ravines. 

“Corvo, which is higher but much smaller 
than Flores, lies ten miles to the north of it. 
It is a single volcano, seldom visited, and un- 
inhabited, except by a small colony of Moorish 
descent. Its summit wrapped in a silvery 
mist, it lay in the morning light, far and still 
as a spirit-land. 

“Though we were but twelve miles from 
shore, there was not breeze enough to take us 
in. The captain’s boat was lowered, and he 
rowed off, leaving us to tack in and out all 
day, between the two islands. As we were 
beating up behind Flores, far away from any 
sign of human habitation, we saw a thin 
column of smoke ascending from a narrow 
ledge on one of the steepest declivities of the 
island. It grew to a flame. ‘Some poor 
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fellow wants to come aboard,’ said the mate.’ never speak an unkind word, an impure word, 
a lying word, or a profane word.” 


To avoid the severity of the conscription laws, 
the young men of the Azores seek to escape 
from the islands on American vessels. They 
kindle a fire as a signal for a boat. They are 
taken on board without passports, and stow 
themselves away among the cargo, out of 
sight of the custom-house officers. Last year 
a thousand were carried off in this way. 

“Late in the afternoon we made the port 
of Flores. Three or four lighters put out for 
the ship. These island boats are made for 
rough water, and are so big and beavy that 
they look like the dismantled bulks of small 
schooners. They are painted black or a dingy 
red. No two of their four oars ever touch 
the water together ; and, as they crawl clum- 
sily along in the distance, they look like huge 
water beetles struggling in the billows. The 
oars are from fifteen to twenty feet long ; the 
handle consisting of two crooked boughs 
spliced together, so large round that they 
cannot be clasped by the hands, and turning 
on the gunwale by a broad semicircular piece 
of plank with a hole in it forthe thole-pin. 
There are two men at each oar. 

“ Most of our passengers went ashore the 
next day, and returned bringing long sprays 
of English ivy, rare ferns, and handfuls o 


' 
| 


lantana. In the afternoon an English captain 
paid us a visit. His bark, ‘The Miaco,’ was 
the first vesset that passed through the Suez 
Canal. He was hurrying home after a three 
years cruise in the Chinese and Japanese 
waters. He left us at the close of a glorious 
sunset. We were not anchored, but, in nau- 
- tical phrase, ‘laying off and on.’ As the twi- 
light deepened, the gulls flew about us, utter- 
ing their melancholy cries. The lights went 
7 at our bow. ‘The Miaco’ weighed anchor. 
er sails gleamed ghastly in the pallid light. 
Both ships ran up their flags,—brotbers still 
in spite of revolution and secession days. 
‘The Miaco’ glided close to our quarter, and 
silently dropped astern of us, homeward bound, 
and we—whither ? 
“12th. With fair winds, the run between 


Selected. 


LUTHER'S HYMN. 


A mountain fastness is our God ! 
On which our souls are planted : 
And though the fierce foe rage abroad, 
Our hearts are nothing daunted. 
What though he beset, 
With weapon and net, 
Array’d in death-strife ? 
In God are help and life: 
He is our Sword and Armor. 


By our own might we naught can do; 
To trust it were sure losing ; 
For us must fight the right and true, 
The Man of God’s own choosing. 
Dost ask for his Name? 
Christ Jesus we claim ; 
The Lord God of hosts; 
The only God: vain boasts 
Of others fall before Him. 


What though the troops of Satan fill’d 
The world with hostile forces ? 
F’en then our fears should all be still’d; 
In God are our resources. 
The world and its king 
No terror can bring: 
Their threats are no worth; 
Their doom is now gone forth ; 
A single word can quell them. 


God’s word through all shall have free sway 
And ask no man’s permission : 
The Spirit and His gifts convey 
Strength to defy perdition. 
The body to kill, 
Wife, children, at will, 
The wicked have power ; 
Yet lasts it but an hour! 
The Kingdom ’s ours forever ! 


To Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
Forever be outpouring 
One chorus from the heavenly Host, 
And saints on earth adoring! 
That chorus resound 
To earth’s utmost bound; 
And spread from shore to shore. 
Like stormy ocean’s roar, 
Through endless ages rolling. 


THE HOPE BEYOND. 


“ And the soul of the people was much discouraged 


Flores and Fayal can be made in twenty-four | because of the way.”—Numbers xxi. 4. 


hours. On one occasion a Boston bark was 
eight days becalmed between the two islands. 
We were favored however; and thirty-six 
hours after leaving Flores we drifted slowly 
with the tide into the harbor of Horta, the 
chief town and sea-port of Fayal.” 

(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.”’ 
The “Pearl of Great Price,” 


“Could all the gratifications the most un- 
bounded imagination could conceive of, or 
desire, be bestowed in full perfection, the pos- 
sessor would be poor, compared with one in 
the blessed inheritance of a conscience void 
of offence, the peace which the world neither 
gives nor takes away.”—T7. Kite. 


At seasons I feel a degree of consolation 


How often, forgetting the crown, 


And the palm, and the victor’s array, 


In sackcloth we choose to sit down, 


“ Discouraged because of the way !’” 


Disheartened because of the foe ; 


And weary of bearing the cross; 


Cast duwn when the brooks cease to flow ; 


And the gold is obscured by its dross! 


Then the cross is a burden and grief, 


And thy yoke is a toil and a care; 


Though ’tis only our own disbelief 


Which makes them so heavy to bear. 


How often to Marah we flee, 


And there pitch our tent in the waste ; 


Forgetting the marvellous “ tree’”’* 


Which maketh it sweet to the taste! 


We pine for the blessings foregone, 


While still beside Marah we dwell; 


“Pray ye that your Flight be not in the 
Winter. 


Wm. M. Thomson in The Land and The 
Book, describes an experience which illustrates 
the force of this advice of our Saviour. It oc. 
curred in the part of Palestine north of Lake 
Tiberias and near the southern extremity of 
Mount Hermon and the Anti-Lebanon range. 
He says :—I was once here with the Countess 
of Scblieffer and her son, when the ground 
was frozen hard, and flying clouds pelted us 
with sleet and snow. Eighteen hundred and 
forty-nine had been swept away by a wild 
winter storm, and the new year came in clear 
and cold. Our German friends, who bad been 
detained for a month by sickness, had left us 
a few days before, carrying the servant-maid 
on a litter. As it began to rain violently 
soon after they started, we were quite anxious 
about them ; and early one morning I set off 
in search of them. 

At Kula’at I found the countess and her 
party in dire confusion. After leaving Has- 
beiya, the men hired to carry the sick maid 
set down the litter in the mud and ran away. 
The rain fell in torrents, and the count was 
obliged to summon, in the name of the govern- 
ment, the population of Kula’at to their as- 
sistance. They finally reached that village 
about dark. There they had been detained 
ever since by the storm, and in filthy and 
uncomfortable quarters. Not being able to 
procure carriers, the dragoman had left, two 
days before, for Safed, to hire porters from 
that place. That morning, however, twelve 
men had offered to take the maid to Hunin 
for three hundred piasters, and the count had 
\set off with them, leaving his mother and the 
chaplain to come on as best they could. 

It was then after twelve o’clock, and but 
little progress had been made in preparation. 
They were surrounded by a rude, screaming 
and quarrelling mob, and the countess begged 
me to come to her assistance, as she could not 
talk a word with the people, nor comprehend 
the cause of the noise and delay. After an 
amount of reasoning and rebuke, the refrac- 
tory muleteers loaded their animals and we 
set off—a party of about forty, with borses, 
mules and donkeys. 

Just before reaching the castle of Hunin 
we overtook Count William and his party 
with the sick maid, who had been all day in 
making a distance of nine miles. Hunin is 
inbabited by an inhospitable and insolent set. 
But the firman of the Sultan, with which the 
count was provided, and the stringent orders 
of the pasha, were not to be resisted. The 
sheikh gave up his own room to the countess 
and her sick maid, while a poor widow vacated 
her habitation—about twelve feet square— 
for the gentlemen. The loads began to come 
in, and by dark all had arrived except the 
cook and his company. 

Having waited until after nightfall for the 
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Through to Elim we ought to press on, 
And be counting each palm-tree and well.+ 


Soon the shoes shall be loosed from the feet, 
And the staff shall be dropped from the hand; 
And the wilderness manna, so sweet, 
Shall be changed for the “corn of the land.” t 


missing cook and his party, we roused the 
village to go in search of them. They were 
soon found and brought in safely. Both they 
and the chaplain had been stopped by Arabs, 
and compelled to pay Bedawin toll before 
they were allowed to pass. It was then very 
cold and dark. The wind bowled over the - 
mountain, and the clouds pelted us with rain 
and snow whenever we ventured out of our 
retreat. With great noise and confusion we 
got the baggage stowed in the room of the 
countess, and the forty animals crowded into 


and Divine peace, that cannot be expressed 
in words, which I would not exchange for a 
thousand times the treasures of both the In- 
dies ; in comparison of which I should esteem, 
I do esteem, crowns and sceptres but as dross. 


—Jno. Thorp. Then grace shall with glory be crowned, 


And night shall dissolve into day: 
Oh! the country for which we are bound, 
Is worth all the griefs of the way! 


a 


“You can never catch the word that has 
gone out of your lips; once spoken it is out of 
your reach—do your best, you can never re- 


; * Exodus xv. 22-25. Exod i, 
call it—therefore take care of what you say; , ee 


¢ Joshua v. 11. 









uproar, kicking and fighting, in total dark- 
ness. By ten o’clock the cook bad prepared 
some kind of dinner, and we spent an bour in 
talking over the adventures of the day and 
night. Then we laid down in our clothes 
and muddy boots, cold and wet, and tried to 
sleep. 

Morning came at last. Our friends set off 
for Safed, and I returned to Hasbeiya. It is 
not easy to exaggerate the bardships and 
even dangers which travellers sometimes en- 
counter in the winter season. Tents cannot 
be used, and such parties are therefore at the 
mercy of the rude and mercenary peasants. 
The amount of money which the countess 
spent could not have been less than fifty 
dollars a day, and yet the discomforts of her 
situation were enough to drive anyone to 
despair. The houses are not fit to put pigs 
in, and every door-yard is full of mire and 
filth. Through that one must flounder, and 
into it the baggage will be tumbled. 


THE FRIEND. 


a large vault of the old castle, and fed, amidst|depends upon the orderly and law-abiding} Nothing New under the Sun.—As we wander 
conduct of each citizen, and as fast as the peo- 


ple advance in thoughtfulness and wisdom, 
they become willing to submit to such re- 
strictions as are found needful. As intelli- 
gence increases, despotism declines, and as 
true liberty becomes better understood, the 
necessity for certain restraints becomes re- 
cognized and admitted. 

The wise and wholesome restraints of pa- 
rental love, of family ties, of a good govern- 
ment, of public opinion, and even of social 
observances, are the best possible prepara- 
tions for that self-restraint which is the rock 
on which all true liberty is built. No slavery 
is so abject and humiliating as that which 
chains us in servile obedience to our own ap- 
petites and passions, and no power on earth 
can free us from such bonds except the power 
of self-restraint. This power like all others 
is developed by continual exercise, and he 
who resists or contemnsall external restraints, 


To add| shuts himself out from this development. The 


to the perplexity and distress, the villagers of| capacity of yielding to wise restraint always 
every age and sex, throng around like bees,| leads to the capacity for self-restraint. Look 
and laugh instead of rendering any assistance.| at the progress of the youth who has always 
The poor are begging, and all are demanding} been indulged in every whim and never 
bakshish for contributing their share to the! thwarted in any desire. He grows up selfish 
intolerable annoyance. The count and his and disagreeable, and though he may fancy 
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through the bouses of Pompeii—where the 
paintings are yet bright on the walls, and we 
may walk around their gardens and see their 
dried-up fountains—one seems to bear the 
book of Revelation sounding in one’s ears, and 
a voice saying, “ Behold, | make all things 
new |” 

Those old Pompeiians were very modern. 
There is nothing new under the sun. They 
had folding-doors and hot-water urns; they 
put gratings to their windows and made rock- 
eries in their gardens; their steel-yards are 
exactly like those your own cheese-monger 
uses to weigh his Cheddars and Glosters. 
Their children had toys like ours—bears, 
lions, pigs, cats, dogs, made of clay, and some- 
times serving as jugs also. Poor children! 
poor mothers! How did they fare in those 
three days of darkness and dismay ? 

People wrote on walls and cut their names 
on seats, just as we do now. They kept birds 
in cages. In Naples to-day, as you walk 
along the Chiaja, you may find yourself in the 
midst of a herd of goats, with bells around 
their necks, exactly like those in the Museum. 
They gave tokens at the doors of their places 
of entertainment—the people in the gallery 
had pigeons made of a sort of terra cotta. 


large gos went through all that, and the! he enjoys liberty, he really knows nothing of| They put lamps inside of the hollow eyes of 
e I 


marvel was that the sick maid survived it,|it. For although he may bend his will to no 
recovered and returned to Germany. The one; though he may defy all attempts to in- 
countess remarked that she needed no other fluence him; though he may break through 
illustration of the admonition, “ Pray ye that the barriers of public opinion, and disregard 
your flight be not in the winter.” the laws of society, he yet bows in servile 
a) eT subjection to his inclinations, he yields the 

Liberty and Restraint. reins to his passions, he is conquered and rid- 

In these days of unmixed adoration of den over by appetite or ambition, he has no 
liberty, we are often disposed to look upon| Power to guide or to control bis lower nature, 
restraint as its natural enemy, and as such to, and thus he becomes a slave in the worst pos- 
regard it with impatience and dislike. Thus  Sible sense, and to the worst possible master. 


the masks that adorned their fountains. They 
even made grottos of shells; vulgarity itself 
is ancient. 

They ate sausages and bung up strings of 
onions. They bad stands for public vebicles, 
and the school-master used a birch to the 
dunces, They put stepping-stones across the 
roads, that the dainty young patrician gentle- 
men and the pursy old senators might not soil 
their gilded sandals. It was never cold enough 
for their pipes to burst, but they turned their 


there is a frequent chafing against all kinds! 
of restraint, even the most wholesome and| 
necessary. The youth resents the restraints 
of home and school; the law-breaker those 
of government; some would break loose from 
the bonds of marriage ; others, in the name 
of liberty, would use the press, or the mails 





On the other hand, the loving discipline of| water on and off with taps, and their cook- 
home, teaching the youth gradually but steadi-|shops bad marble counters. They clapped 


ily to curb his temper and control his desires} their offenders into the stocks: two gladiators 


—the wise restraints of school or college train-; were kept there for 1,800 years! 

ing him to habits of concentration and devel-| When their crockery broke they riveted it. 
oping mental power—the mild laws of a good| At Herculaneum there is a buge wine-jar half 
government enforcing equal rights for all her| buried in the earth. It has been badly broken, 


or the public hall, to corrupt and debase the citizens—all tend to fit him to understand and 
young and ignorant. And there are not) 0 enjoy real liberty. 
wanting those who, without any vicious de- While, then, we honor freedom, and rightly 


sires or evil intentions, yet gravely advocate} Work for it, let us also honor wise and just re- 


the removal of all restraints, and actually be-| Straints, and willingly submit to them, know- 
lieve that such a course would reflect honor| ing that, as the dignity and sublimity of the 
and insure benefit to mankind. universe depends upon the obedience of every 


In all this there is an utter disregard of the! planet to the laws which sustain it, so our 


great truth that restraint and liberty go hand| highest perfection depends upon our glad 
in hand in the development of character. In-| Obedience to the laws which preserve and up- 
deed, without the former the latter is impos-! bold society. 

sible. The higher we ascend in the animal] “Entice the trusty Sun, if that you can, 

creation the more power of restraint do we From his ecliptic line ; beckon the Sky, 

see manifested, and the more honor do we in-| Who lives by rule then, keeps good company.” 
stinctively pay. The borse and the dog are —Publie Ledger. 
at once the most intelligent and the most ca- 
pable of restraint of all the lower animals, and 





Pedestrianism.—The Earl of Home, early 


the two qualities are seldom dissociated. In 
human races the most barbarous and least in- 
telligent are amenable to no restraint but that 
of force. They may be crushed by tyranny, 
or bent by the stern hand of despotism, but 
of wise restraint, of submission to law and 
order, of the government of their passions or 
impulses, they know as little as they do of 
true liberty. As civilization advances, and 
as freedom becomes better understood, in 
that very proportion does the value of re- 
straint become recognized. Intelligence dis- 


last century, gave bis footman a commission, 
towards the close of the day, to proceed from 
Home Castle in Berwickshire to Edinburgh, 
a distance of thirty-five miles, in order to de- 
liver a letter of high political importance. 
Early next morning, when he entered the 
hall, he saw the man sleeping on a bench, and 
was proceeding to some rash act, thinking he 
had neglected his duty, when the footman 
awoke, and gave the Karl the answer to his 
letter. Lord Home was equally surprised 


and gratified with the man’s amazing powers 
covers that the happiness of the community! of speed.—Chambers’ Journal. 


that it no doubt held the wine as well as ever. 

| Those rivets have lasted 1,800 years! Itisa 
jatrange thing to think about. What would 
|the housewife have said if some one had told 
jher that her cracked pot would outlast the 
Roman Empire ?—Sunday at Home. 


tae is so neatly riveted—with many rivets— 





Presence of mind.—An officer in the British 
service in India, when arriving one morning 
jat the arsenal, which was under his charge, 
found one of his subordinates out of bis mind, 
walking about a magazine of ammunition 
smoking a large cigar. Quietly entering into 
conversation with the lunatic, he walked 
slowly with him torwards the door, and once 
loutside, be snatched the cigar away and 
jerushed it between has bands until every 
|spark was extinguished.—Chambers’ Journal. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Geographical Distribution of Plants.—This 
| was the last of the series of Michaux Botani- 
cal Lectures, delivered at Fairmount Park, 
| Philadelphia, by Professor Rothrock. The 
‘lecturer said we babitually recognize differen- 
‘ces in the character of vegetation when we 
speak of tropical, temperate or Arctic plants. 
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Even the most uneducated mind cannot avoid |sea, if it be possible, in equatorial regions, one 
contrasting the rank luxuriance and vast leaf}may by ascending its slope from the base to 
expansion which are so characteristic of the|the summit pass through the following zones 
equatorial lands with the bard and dwarfed |of vegetation: Ist, palms; 2nd, banana, bread 
vegetation of polar or Alpine regions. To ex-|fruit and date palm; 3d, coffee, sugar and cot- 
plain these differences some have supposed|ton; 4th, Indian corn, wheat, grapes; 5th, 
that each particular kind of plant was created |barley and oats; 6th, birches; 7th, lichens. 
as we find it and where we find it; others be-|These zones correspond with those observed 
lieving that all the different kinds of plants|in going from the equator toward the poles. 
have descended from a very few primal forms, | Hence, then one can see that latitude and al- 
and that the progeny has in the long course |titude come to be the measure of each other. 
of ages, wandered from the original home and |For the Western coast of Europe it has been 
changed into a multitude of new forms under |estimated that 267 feet of altitude produces 
the influence of varied climates and soils as it}as much change in the flora as going north 


Orchids.—This peculiar family of plants ig 
found in almost every quarter of the globe, 
The latest calculation of the number of dis. 
tinct. species is stated to be no fewer than 
6000. With the exception of the compound 
flowers, they are the most numerous family 
in the vegetable world. 

The cultivation of these has wonderfully 
increased within a few years, and no expense 
is spared in purchasing new or rare sorts. 
Many British, Continental and American 
nurserymen keep trained collectors who ran- 
sack the forests of Mexico and Brazil, the 
highlands of New Grenada and of India, the 


was migrating. There are reasons for either |one degree of latitude would do, and in trop-|jungles of the Malay Peninsula, and the arid 


belief, as there are also for a compromise be-|ical America the same result is gained by an 
tween the two opinions. elevation of 328 feet. The action upon each 

That plants do change their locations is be-|other of man and the cereal grains has been re- 
yond question. Weseeit going on before our |ciprocal ; for while he has carried them around 
eyes. The long-tailed and plumed seed of the|the globe, they have aided in raising the 
Virgin’s Bower (clematis): the leaf-like ap-|human race from uncivilized wandering herds- 
pendage to the seed vessels of the Linden ;|men to civilized communities, which remain 
the wings to the seed of Pines, Ashes and 


valleys of the Australian continent, in search 
of popular kinds. Cargoes are weekly arriv- 
ing at the great central port of London from 
North and South America, from South Africa 
or Southern Asia. 

The orchids are especially remarkable for 
the peculiarity of their flowers, many of which 


Maples are contrivances intended to aid in 
dispersion of seeds by the wind. The light- 
ness of some seeds associated with a mass of 
hair often affords a most efficient means of 
effecting their wide dispersion. Illustrating 
this, we bave Thistle and Dandelion down. 
The seeds of the Milkweed, Cotton-grass, Wil- 
lows and Poplars show the same thing. 
Plants may be dispersed by currents of 
water, which carry the seeds long distances | 
and then land them on such spots as allow 
their growth and increase. Water plants es- 
pepe d illustrate this mode of dispersion. 
Ve may almost regard this as their natural 
mode. Land plants are often so dispersed by 


stationary and hence produce the works of|bear a striking resemblance to insects and 


art, the wonders of architecture, and the set- 
tled habits upon which high mental character, 
or great national strength, “in the long run,” 
depend. 

For a long time observers were puzzled to 
explain how certain of the common Northern 
plants came to be found in isolated points far 
south of their central home. It appears now 
to be proven that these plants along with the 
rest of the Northern flora were driven south- 
ward by the advancing mass of ice which 
covered a large portion of our continent as far 
south as the 40th parallel, in what is known 
to geologists as the glacial period. When a 
warmer temperature came the icy mass grad- 


some chance which places their seeds in alually disappeared from the whole region south 


current of water. It is quite probable that 
many islands in the ocean owe their vegeta- 
tion to such accident. 
in distributing seedsis very important. There 
appear to be special contrivances for the pur- 
pose of aiding in this. Thus, the hooks and 
the barbs which are found on the seeds or the 
seed envelopes of the Cocklebur or the Tick- 
Trefoil ; or, the Spanish Needles and the Beg- | 
gars’ Ticks, are all illustrations of this. Some 
of the commonest weeds of cultivation owe 
their rapid spread thus to animal agency. 
Other plants have in themselves the means 
of their dispersion. The Touch-me-Not, by 
the elasticity of portions of the seed vessels, | 
throw theseeds to considerable distances from | 
the parent plant. Railroads often disperse 
seeds widely which have come into the coun- 
try on imported goods. Thus without our 
designing it, these highways of travel fre- 
quently give unwelcome additions tu the flora 
of the regions through which they run. 
What prevents all plants from spreading 


over the entire globe? There are two reasons) 


—first, unfavorable climate, and second, a 
preoccupation of the soil may prevent a new- 
comer from gaining a foothold in a land unless 
specially adapted to the new situation. Be- 
fore a plant or a seed can begin to grow at 
all it is requisite that the air have a certain 
temperature; before it can flower a definite 
increase of heat must be had, and a still 
further increase before it can ripen its fruit. 
These temperatures vary for different plants, 
but appear to be quite constant for the same 
species wherever found. This being the case, 
one can well understand the importance of 
temperature in limiting vegetable distribu- 
tion. Taking a mountain at the level of the 


‘in Roan Mountains in North Carolina. 


of Greenland and these polar plants could 
only here and there find in soutbern latitudes 


The agency of animals {situations which were cold enough to thrive 


in. So we understand how one of the house- 
leek group (Sedum Rhodiola), has been found 
in Labrador, Nova Scotia, Pennsylvania, and 
The 
present distribution of plants is but the last 
chapter of a long history. Sometimes a single 
species furnishes a paragraph which starts 
some new problem in the past of our globe. 
Thus the Scotch Heather, which is now found 
in Massachusetts, has aiso been found sur- 
viving in Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, 
Newfoundland, Iceland and the British Is- 
lands, and suggests very strongly a continuity 





or land in former times between Northern 


Europe and America. Its present stations 
being mere land-marks left along the route 
of its migration, just as the early civilizing 
Aryans in their march have left the traces of 
their advance in the language of the lands 
through which they passed. 

Red Sunrises and Sunsets.—Prof. Brooks, 
of the Red House Observatory at Phelps, 
New York, while searching for comets near 
the sun, on the evening of 11th month 28th, 
discovered a wonderful shower of telescopic 
meteors, some moving southward and others 
ncrthward. He believes the display bas some 
connection with the remarkable red light seen 
at sunrise and sunset for several days, and 
that the earth is passing through a mass of 
meteoric dust, or is enveloped in the tail ofa 
gigantic comet. 

A South Polar Expedition.—It is stated that 
Prof. Nordenskjold, the Swedish Arctic Ex- 
plorer, is planning an expedition to the South 
Pole, to be carried out in 1885. 





other objects, and others are among the most 
beautiful of floral productions. These resem- 
blances are indicated by their popular names, 
such as the Fly orchis, the Bee orchis, the 
Spider orchis, the Butterfly orchis, the Ladies’ 
Slipper, &c. 

The Ladies’ Slipper (Cypripedium specta- 
bile), of North American swamps, is of an 
unapproachable tint of rose on a setting of 
clearest white. [Never was the botanical 
enthusiasm of the writer more vividly excit- 
ed than upon finding a group of perhaps 100 
of these lovely plants in full bloom within a 
radius of about twenty-five feet in a swamp 
in the woods near Trenton Falls, New York.] 
High upon tree-tops, in the land of the Incas, 
the “ Flower of May” ( Loelia majalis) appears 
as a nebulous cloud of grayish satin. The 
monkeys of Brazilian forests swing and leap 
and chatter in the midst of twisting, drooping 
orchids—yellows to be dreamed of, wonder- 
ful chocolates, and the most delicate of lilacs. 
From Java and the Phillipine Islands come 
the exquisitely lovely Moth orchids. And so 
we might continue to write of any number of 
others worth mentioning. 

The structure of the orchid flowers is such 
that it is impossible for an insect to introduce 
its proboscis into the nectary without its head 
coming in contact with the viscid disc to 
which the anther is attached, and which im- 
mediately ylues itself to the insect’s head. 
The next flower visited by the insect receives 
the pollen of the anther on its stigma, which 
is thus fertilized, and the plant is thus enabled 
to perfect its seeds. This insect aid appears 
to be essential—and the absence of the proper 
insects in our hot-houses, is one cause of the 
necessity of constantly obtaining fresh sup- 
plies of these wonderful, beautifuland curious 
plants from their native climates. One spe- 
cies, the Angraecum sesquipedale of Madagascar, 
has its nectary at the base of a horn-like pouch 
measuring nearly a foot from its mouth to its 
lower end. A species of moth has been found 
possessed of a proboscis long ae to ex- 
tract the sweets from the nectary. This pro- 
boscis is kept coiled up, and extended only 
when needed. The well known Vanilla is a 
species of orchid.— Condensed from Chambers’ 
Journal. 


Items. 


Formal Prayers—In a suit for separation ~ in 
Canada, brought by a wife against her husband—a 
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minister—among other charges it was stated, that 
at family prayer “he would often crawl across the 
floor on his knees, keeping up his prayer all the 
while, and administering blows to his children for 
supposed inattention.” 


The Christian Advocate judiciously remarks, 
“This method can hardly be commended.” 
It certainly seems to us inconsistent with 
that reverence which ought to clothe the 
mind when engaged in the solemn act of 
prayer. But when a person attempts to per- 
form such an act at stated times, it may often 
be the case, that the mind is under no proper 
feeling of solemnity. 


—Religions of India.—The census of 1882 gives 
the population of British India, in round figures, as 
255,000,000 ; of these, the various sects and castes of 
Hindoos make up 188,000,000; the Mohammedans, 
50,000,000; and the Christians (exclusive of persons 
of European nationality), 1,862,634, of whom about 
soot are Roman Catholics. The number pro- 
fessing Christianity has largely increased in the last 
ten years. 


—An Evening Meeting for Worship during Indiana 
Yearly Meeting.—Under this heading, The London 
Friend publishes an account of one of the Devotional 
Meetings held at Richmond during the time of the 
late Yearly Meeting. It was taken from a letter to 
her friends at home, written by M. A. Marriage Al- 
len, an English Friend who was present, and who 
writes approvingly of what she saw. After men- 
tioning various persons who prayed, sang, spoke or 
read to the people, she says: “‘I should have pre- 
ferred a little silence between the addresses, but 
there was none, and sometimes when a Friend 
wishes to speak, he or she gets up before the hymns 
are concluded. All speak with their Bibles in their 
hands.” ‘The singing was not congregational; 
any who felt it right, started a hymn, and we had) 
one after nearly every address.” “The ministers, | 
many of them, joined in also, made responses or 
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not only elicited the admiration of the civilized 
world, but excited the hopes of the ple of all 
Christian countries that the time had come when 
good sense, regard for the lives and fortunes of their 
citizens and subjects, and the claims of universal 
humanity, would displace war, with its privations, 
its devastation, its sacrifices, its unspeakable miser- 
ies and afflictions. That was more than ten years 
ago, but the fruition of that grand example has not 
yet appeared. It is the business of the Convention 
to-day to renew the impulse then given to interna- 
tional arbitration as a means of preventing some 
wars—an impulse that should never have been per- 
mitted to halt.” 

The convention was called by the National Arbi- 
tration League of the United States. Delegates 
were present from it, from peace associations in 
Great Britain, Geneva and this country, from some 
of the Western Yearly Meetings, and some Minis- 
terial Associations of different religious bodies. A 
letter from General Grant, excusing himself from 
being present, says, ‘‘ My views on the subject of 
Peace Arbitration in the settlement of international 
differences, instead of the sword, have not changed.” 

Several essays were read and discussed, and a 
number of resolutions adopted as to the hest methods 
of spreading correct views on Peace and Arbitration 
among the people and governments. One of these 
states, “ That the methods of teaching history which 
dwell in the details of war, rather than in the inner 
life of nations, foster an erroneous impression as to 
the relations of war to humanity, and favor a belief 
in the error that international disputes cannot be 
settled except by a resort to arms.” 


THE FRIEND. 


TWELFTH MONTH 8, 1883. 





When the Apostle Peter preached the way 


jof salvation to the Jews in the Temple at 


signified their assent and approval, during the ad-' Jerusalem, after he had borne testimony to 
dresses and prayer; it seemed to me like a good Christ Jesus, through whose power the lame 
Salvation Army meeting, only better than any I'!man had been miraculously healed, he ex- 
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ing towards Zion, often and often has the cry 
arisen from sincere souls, “ Lord, let not thine 
eye pity, nor thy hand spare, till thou hast 
brought forth judgment unto victory.” Such 
are found hungering more and more after the 
increase of the Divine power and life, where- 
by they may feel themselves perfectly re- 
deemed. 

Repentance is not merely a “turning round,” 
a process which man can do of himself when 
his understanding is convinced that his true 
welfare will be promoted by changing his 
course of life. But it includes a conviction for 
sin which nothing can produce but the Spirit 
of Christ,—a feeling that we have violated 
the holy laws of God and are justly exposed 
to his wrath therefor. This repentance, Wil- 
liam Penn states, naturally arises from the 
Principle to which our early ministers turned 
all people unto: “ For, of Light came sight; 
and of sight came sense and sorrow; and of 
sense and sorrow came amendment of life ;” 
and “ forgiveness of sins that are past through 
Christ the alone propitiation ; and the sancti- 
fication or purgation of the soul from the de- 
filing nature and habits of sin present, by the 
Spirit of Christ in the soul.” 

Though we may make distinctions in our 
imagination in regard to this work of grace, 
and mentally separate it into successive steps 
and experiences, yet it is all part of the great 
process of regeneration, without which no 
man can find the kingdom of Heaven. The 
very first opening of the beart to the convic- 
tions of the Light of Christ is a step in the 
pathway to salvation, and is the beginning of 
the process of cleansing from sin, and of ex- 
periencing forgiveness, of which those par- 
take who “ walk in the Light.” And the ex- 
perienced Christian who has long walked in 
this holy way, still finds it needful to turn 


have ever attended, and without the music.” “Dur-' horted his hearers to “repent, therefore, and|from every temptation to evil, to have his eye 
ing singing, an aged woman Friend near the top of} 


25» ot . |be converted, that your sins may be blotted | fixed on the Light, and to place his trust on 
pare cp es — a ae Para out, when the times of refreshing shall come|Christ his Redeemer, Guide and Helper. He 
her, and then nearly all the meeting knelt.” from the presence of the Lord, and He shall|is prepared to accept the advice of the apostle, 


Such meetings, in which there is no evi- 
dence of waiting on the Lord for the help of 
his Spirit in order to perform true worship, 
but where the proceedings are calculated to 
kindle an artificial excitement, show a wide 
departure from primitive Quakerism. They 


throw light on the language used by a valued) 


member of Indiana Yearly Meeting, who 
stated recently in a letter to the Editor, “I 
doubt whether I shall ever attend another 
[Yearly Meeting] of ours at Richmond. 
seems like giving a more public acknowledg- 
ment to that in which I have lost confidence, 
than I at present feel easy to do.” 


—The International Arbitration Convention —The 
object of this convention, which met in Philadelphia 
on the 27th and 28th of 11th month, was to promote 
the principle of arbitration, as a means of settling 
national disputes and preventing wars. The Public 
Ledger of this city, remarked respecting it, “It is a 
movement that commends itself to the good sense of 
all people, as well as to the enlightened humanity of 
our age.” 

“Tt is no new or untried thing, either in private 
policy, in the proceedings of law courts, or in inter- 
course among nations. In most instances where it 
has been tried in good faith, it has been successful, 
and wherever it has been successful its operation has 
been productive of the best results—beneficent in 
all ways.” 

“No more impressive spectacle was ever present- 
ed to the world than when two such nations as 
Great Britain and the United States agreed to sub- 
mit the war-threatening dispute over the Alabama 
Claims to the tribunal at Geneva. Thatarbitration 
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send Jesus Christ which before was preached 
unto you.” 

In the Revised Version, this passage reads, 
“ Repent ye therefore, and turn again, that 
your sins may be blotted out, that so there 
may come seasons of refreshing from the pre- 
sence of the Lord ; and that He may send the 
Christ who bath been appointed for you, even 
Jesus.” While the two translations are sub- 
istantially the same, vet the meaning appears 
to be more clearly set forth in the latter. It 
\is in full accord with the general tenor of the 
Scriptures, and with the teachings of the So- 
ciety of Friends from its rise—for the Primi- 
tive Friends always declared that their doc- 
trines were nothing else than “ Primitive 
Christianity revived.” 

When the Light of Christ within shows 
unto man his sinful condition, if he yields 
himself to its impressions, a godly sorrow for 
sin is felt, and a willingness is begotten in the 
heart to turn from that which is evil. This 
is the beginning of the Saviour’s baptism with 
fire and the Holy Ghost, by which the floor 
of the heart is cleansed, and the evil propen- 
sities are burnt up as with unquenchable fire. 
Though this process is trying to our natures, 
yet it “yields the peaceable fruits of right- 
eousness to those who are exercised thereby.” 
Under a sense of the misery of man when 
separated from the favor of his Creator, and 
of the preciousness of that holy peace which 
is at times dispensed to those who are journey- 
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“ Whereunto ye have already attained, walk 
by the same rule and mind the same things.” 
As he journeys on towards his heavenly 
home, he is often favored with “seasons of 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord,” 
which cheer his spirits and strengthen his 
faith in the continuance of the Lord’s mercy 
and care over him. 

In his letter to the Countess of Falcken- 
stein, William Penn declares that “It is 
Christ, the true and only Seed of God, that 
visited my soul, even in my young years ; that 
spread my sins in order before me, reproved 
me, and brought Godly sorrow upon me; 
making me often to weep in solitary places, 
and say within my soul— O that I knew the 
Lord as I onght to know Him! O that I 
served Him as I ought to serve Him!’ Yea 
often was there a great concern upon my 
spirit about mine eternal state, mournfully 
desiring that the Lord would give my soul 
rest in the great day of trouble.” “And in 
this seeking state 1 was directed to the testi- 
mony of Jesus in mine own conscience, as the 
true shining Light, giving me to discern the 
thoughts and intents of mine own heart. 
And no sooner was I turned unto it, but I 
found it to be that which from my childhood 
bad visited me, though I distinctly knew it 
not. And when I received it in the love of 
it, it showed me all that ever I had done, and 
reproved all the unfruitful works of darkness.” 
“ And as by the brightness of his coming into 
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THE FRIEND. 





my soul, He discovered the man of sin there|mo., 61} a 613 cts for Ist mo., 61§ a 62 cts. for 2d mo., 


upon his throne, so by the breath of his mouth, 
which is the two-edged sword of his Spirit 
He destroyeth bis power and kingdom. And 
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and 61} a 61% cts. for 3rd mo. Oats.—Car lots were 
firmly held; about 12,500 bushels sold in lots at 39 a 
per bushel, according to quality, and No. 2 white 
at 393 a 403 cts. Kye was unchanged; small sales are 


so having made me a witness of the death of|reported at 65 cts. per bushel. 


the cross, He bath also made me a witness of 
his resurrection.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 12th 
mo. Ist, 1883.—Loads of hay, 358; loads of straw, 72; 
Average price during week—Prime timothy, 80 a 90 
cts. per 100 lbs.; mixed, 65 a 80 cts. per 100 lbs.; 
straw, 65 a 75 cts. per 100 pounds, 

Beef cattle were in demand and prices were a fraction 


Unitep Srates.—The first Session of the Forty-|higher: 2700 head arrived and sold at 44 a7 cts. per 


eighth Congress began on the 3d instant. 


met at noon, and the new Senators were qualified. In 


The Senate |]b., according to quality. 


Sheep were a fraction higher: 8000 head arrived and 


the House, after Representative Carlisle, of Kentucky,|sold at 2} a 54 cts., and lambs at 4} a 6} cts. per Ib., as 
had been elected Speaker, that body adjourned without |to condition. 


completing its organization. Carlisle represents the 
free trade wing of the Democratic party. 


Hogs were in fair demand at an advance: 6300 head 
arrived and sold at the different yards at 7 a 8 cts. per 


“~The public debt statement for 11th month shows a |1b., as to quali 


decrease of $1,721,676. 

Secretary Teller has issued an order for the adoption 
of the new time standard in the Interior Department, 
beginning on 12th mo. Ist. 

The question whether a woman, otherwise competent, 
is debarred from the mastership of a steamboat by reason 
of her sex, has been referred to the Solicitor of the 
Treasury. 

The Supervising Inspector General of Steamboats, in 
his annual report gives the number of vessels inspected 
during the year as 5333, and of officers licensed as 
23,292. The total number of accidents on steam vessels 
was 34, involving a loss of 284 lives. The whole num- 
ber of passengers carried is estimated at 475,000,000, 
making the loss of life 1 in 1,750,000. 

The Adjutant General of the army has been officially 
informed of the surrender, at Camp Poplar River, of 
five lodges of Sitting Bull’s forces in Canada, number- 
ing in all 33 persons. General Terry recommends that 
they be sent to Standing Rock Agency, all their friends 
being at that place. 

Several months ago a large floating buoy, lighted 
with compressed gas, was anchored on the Sandy Hook 
Shoals, as an experiment. It is said the trial has been 
successful thus iar; the light is unusually strong, and 
it is claimed will last nine months longer without re- 
newing. 

The Palouse Branch of the Northern Pacific Railway 
is now completed and opened for traffic to Colfax, Wash. 
Ter., 89 miles eastward from the main line at Palouse 
Junction. This branch passes through a section of 
Eastern Washington, which is growing in population 
rapidly. 

The shipments of iron ore from the Lake Superior 
region during this year are said to be over 500,000 tons 


less than in the comparative period of 1882. The re- | 


ceipts of iron ore at Cleveland, Ohio, for the season just 
closing, were 663,807, against 993,048 tons received in 
1882. The total shipments for the season have been 
644,331 tons, against 678,735 tons in 1882. 

San Francisco papers deny that the seal-catch has 
been small this year, and assert that over 90,000 of the 
100,000 seals which the Alaska Company is permitted 
to take annually under its charter have been killed 
this year. 

The deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 357, 
which was 13 less than during the previous week, and 
19 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the foregoing, 175 were males, 182 females: 55 died 
of consumption ; 28 of pneumonia; 19 of diphtheria; 
19 of old age; 9 of scarlet fever, and 8 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, 1144; 4’s, registered, 122}; 
coupon, 1234; 3’s, 101; currency 6’s, 127 a 133. 

Cotton.—There was very little movement, but prices 
remain about the same as last quoted. Sales of mid- 
diings are reported at 10§ a 10§ cts. per pound for 
uplands and New Orleans, 

Petroleum.—Standard white, 8} a 8{ cts. for export, 
and 9} a 9j cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour continues dull, but prices were without essen- 
tial change. Sales of 2000 barrels, including Minne- 
sota extras at $5 a $6; Pennsylvania family at $5; 
western do., at $5.25 a $6, and patents at $6 a $6.75. 
Rye flour was steady at $3.75 per barrel. 

Grain. — Wheat was unsettled and rather lower. 
About 9500 bushels red sold in lots, including No. 1 at 
$1.17 a $1.18; No. 2 at $1.08 a $1.15 per bushel, the 
latter rate for Delaware, and No. 3 red at $1.01 per 
bushel ; and 100,000 bushels No. 2 red at $1.08 a $1.08} 
for 12th mo., $1.10{ a $1.114 for Ist mo., $1.13 a $1.13} 
for 2d mo., and $1.15 a $1.15} for 3rd mo. Corn—Car 
lots were firm ; about 11,000 bushels sold in lots at 57 
a 63 cts. per bushel, the latter rate for prime yellow; and 
45,000 bushels sail mixed at 61} a 61} cts. for 12th 


ty. 

F onmseu.—The Arbitration and Peace Society of 
London, has sent an address to Lord Granville, Foreign 
Secretary, on the subject of the relation which exists 
between France and China. The address alludes to the 
vast commercial interests of Europe and America in- 
volved, and asks Lord Granville to receive a deputa- 
tion from the society in order to strengthen his hands 
in offering mediation. Lord Granville replied that he 
did not think the reception of a deputation now would 
further the desired object. 

It is semi-officially announced that England, Ger- 
many, America, Russia and France will participate in 
a joint protection of their subjects and interests in China 
in the event of war between France and China. The 
object is to protect the lives and property of Europeans 
;and Americans in the event of the recurrence of inci- 
dents similar to the Canton trouble last summer. In 
jorder to accomplish this, the five powers would form a 
flotilla of gun-boats on the Canton river, the command 
jof which would be given to the Power having the 
|largest naval force in Chinese waters. At the present 
time France has the greatest number of vessels there. 

Two men who left El Obeid between the 16th and 
{19th of 11th month, arrived at Khartoum on the Ist 
instant. They saw El Mahdi march out to meet the 
| Egyptians before the recent battle, and afterwards saw 
him return to El Obeid with guns, rifles, large stores 
,of ammunition and a train of camels belonging to the 
| Egyptians, which had been abandoned in entrenched 
‘positions, owing to the scarcity of water. They report 
jthat the Egyptian army had been completely annihi- 
lated after two days’ fighting. The prisoners were 
|brought into El Obeid. 

The Porte has addressed a note to the Powers inform- 
ing them that Turkey offered to send troops to suppress 
= rising in the Soudan, but that England refused the 
‘offer. 

The decree rescinding the prohibition of the impor- 
tation of American pork into France was published in 
the Official Gazette, 11th month 28th. The decree states 
\that if the pork is carefully salted there is no danger of 
\trichinosis, and that the municipal authorities will 
pane ae bacon that may be found to be imperfectly 
salted. 

It is denied that England had offered to mediate upon 
\the Tonquin question, and that France has accepted the 
proffered mediation. 

The Spanish Cavinet has approved the decree of the 
Minister of the Colonies abolishing the right of Cuban 
slaveholders to punish slaves with stocks and fetters. 

The boring of the Arlberg Tunnel through the Alps 
is about completed. It is one of the finest works that 
modern science has achieved. The tunnel has been 
finished two years before the time appointed, and unless 
very great efiorts are made on all sides it will be ready 
for use five months sooner than the lines which lead 
to it. Some attention should be given to the fact that 
the mechanical works on the western side were carried 
out in accordance with the system of an Austrian engi- 
neer, Brandt—that is to say, the boring machines and 
the ventilators were put in motion by hydraulic power. 
The work accomplished in the Arlberg Tunnel is double 
that done in the St. Gothard and three times that done 
in the Mount Cenis. 

St. Petersburg, 12th mo. 2d.—A ukase has been pub- 
lished ordering the issue of six per cent. gold rentes to 
the amount of 50,000,000 roubles at 98, redeemable at 
the option of the government after ten years. 

The delegates from the Australian Legislatures have 
all arrived at Sydney, New South Wales, to attend the 
conference called to consider measures looking to the 
annexation of New Guinea and the federation of the 
English-Australian colonies. 

A terrible hurricane from the east-north-east, pre- 
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vailed at Cape Race, Newfoundland, on First-day night 
the 2d instant. “The sea rose higher than was ever 
before known there, and swept away inland bridges, 
drove the Cape Light boat high upon the shore, threw 
the wrecked hull of the steamship Herder fifty feet on 
the coast, and drove a large quantity of wreckage up on 
the beach.” : 

The total number of cattle and oe already shipped 
from Canada this year, and for which space has been 
secured in steamships to 12th month 31st, is greatly in 
excess of that of any previous year. The total number 
of cattle is 55,674, and of sheep 113,725. 

It is reported that “considerable confusion” has been 
caused among the retail merchants in the city of Mexico 
by the large amount of nickel coin in circulation there. 
Congress is discussing a bill to regulate the nickel 
coinage and determine the extent to which it shall bea 
legal tender. The bill authorizes the coinage of only 
4,000,000 nickels among ten millions of people. 

The decree abolishing the right of Cuban slave- 
holders to punish slaves with stocks and fetters was 
gazetted 11th mo. 29th. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Until further notice, the stage will be at Westtown 
Station on the arrival of the 9.05 a. M. train from 
Philadelphia, to convey passengers to the school. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hat, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





MaRRIED, at Springville, Linn Co., Iowa, 11th mo. 

19th, 1883, Josaua P. Smitu, of Coal Creek, Iowa, to 
Mary M. Wit.1Ms, of the former place. 
, at Friends’ Meeting, Germantown, Pa., on 
the 29th ult., James Epwarp TaTNALt, of Bethlehem, 
Pa., to Epira A., daughter of Edward Comfort, of the 
former place. 


—_— eco 








Diep, at the residence of his son-in-law, Israel P. 
Hole, near Damascus, Ohio, on the 18th of 10th mo, 
1883, Morris MILLER, in the 85th year of his age, a 
member of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Ohio. ; : 

——, at the residence of her stepfather, Daniel Wil- 
liams, Flushing, Belmont Co., Ohio, JEpTHA ANNA 
Fawcett, daughter of Jeptha and Lydia Ann Fawcett 
(the former dece ), a member of Flushing Month- 
ly and Particular Meeting of Friends. In the earl 
part of the illness, which terminated the life of this 
dear young Friend, she remarked, “If it is right for me 
to get well, I would prefer it, but if not right I hope I 
have no choice in the matter: I am in the hands of One 
who is worthy to be trusted.” Her sufferings were 
great through a period of several months; but were 
patiently borne. She frequently spoke of the many 
blessings which were conferred on her, and appeared 
truly thankful for them. At one time, after a season of 
unusual suffering, she said afflictions were often among 
our greatest blessings, and that she hoped no sufferin 
would be spared her that was necessary ; and she trust 
nothing would be permitted to come upon her that was 
not for some good purpose ; and repeated the stanza, 

“ Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust Him for his grace, 
Behind a frowning Providence, 

He hides a smiling face.” 
She manifested from early childhood a remarkable fear 
of violating Scriptural injunctions, particularly the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, which she frequently read. Her 
innocence and gentleness were conspicuous in her daily 
life in the family. At times, after giving way to turns 
of mirthfulness, she would exclaim, “Oh idle words! 
how different from yea, yea, nay, nay!” During the 
last few weeks of her life, she appeared to be waiting 
for the summons home; and marvelled that she was 
kept so long. She passed away 10th mo. 20th, 1883, 
aged 17 years and one day. 

——, ilth mo. 19th, 1883, En1zanera W. Cooper, 
of Camden, New Jersey, aged 75 years, a member of 
Newton Particular and Haddonfield Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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